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other systems and ways, and the interest of later
speculations, and the slackening of professional reading
and scholarship in the Church, had made their readers
forget some of the most obvious facts in Church
history, and the most certain Church principles; and
men were at sea as to what they knew or believed
on the points on which the Tracts challenged them.
The scare was not creditable; it was like the Italian
scare about cholera with its quarantines and fumiga-
tions ; but it was natural. The theological knowledge
and learning were wanting which would have been
familiar with the broad line of difference between what
is Catholic and what is specially Roman. There were
many whose teaching was impugned, for it was really
Calvinist or Zwinglian, and not Anglican. There
were hopeful and ambitious theological Liberals, who
recognised in that appeal to Anglicanism the most
effective counter-stroke to their own schemes and
theories. There were many whom the movement
forced to think, who did not want such addition to
their responsibilities. It cannot be thought surprising
that the new Tracts were received with surprise,
dismay, ridicule, and indignation. But they also at
once called forth a response of eager sympathy from
numbers to whom they brought unhoped-for relief
and light in a day of gloom, of rebuke and blasphemy.
Mr. Keble, in the preface to his famous assize sermon,
had hazarded the belief that there were "hundreds,
nay, thousands of Christians, and that there soon will
be tens of thousands, unaffectedly anxious to be rightly